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York in 1 794, and the type-metal frontispiece has the quality that belongs to 
this later period. We wish Mr. Hildeburn had noted the curious history 
of the issuing of Gospel Order Revived, the printing of which in New York 
stirred up such a pother in Boston, but possibly the book belongs more 
truly to the latter place, even though from the New York press. Garrett 
Noel's book catalogues also seem to us worthy of some mention, as among 
the earliest of their class in this country. The task of selection is, how- 
ever, one which can be judged only by the compiler, and the work as a 
whole is so satisfactory and so needed, that it should be met with no hyper- 
critical cavilling. The book itself — of which only 375 copies have been 
printed — is a beautiful production of the De Vinne Press, and in every 
respect the publishers seem to have spared no pains to make it a handsome 

piece of typography. „ T „ 

1 lv ° v ' Paul Leicester Ford. 

The Growth of the American Nation. By Harry Pratt Judson, 
LL.D., Head Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Chicago. (Meadville, Penn., and New York : The Chautauqua- 
Century Press. 1895. Pp. xi, 359.) 

This little volume is written for the Chautauqua course for 1895-96. 
The author has aimed to " show clearly the orderly development of national 
life " ; and to find room for this, he has touched lightly on the colonial 
period, as merely preparatory, and treated the Civil War and its following 
years briefly, as too near the present for adequate handling. The book has 
numerous illustrations and maps. The latter are useful in fixing for the 
reader the main changes in our historical geography, internal and external, 
by decades. From its nature, the volume is addressed particularly to 
Chautauquan readers and University Extension students ; and on the whole 
it is admirably qualified to meet their needs. Professor Judson has the 
ability to seize upon important topics and to group them in an attractive 
and suggestive way. The work, moreover, is written in a spirited style. 

Instead of following the rigid chronological order, the author groups 
his material topically, as follows : Part I. Explorers and Colonists ; Part 
II. The Colonies become a Nation ; Part III. The Dominance of Foreign 
Relations ; Part IV. The Epoch of Peace and Social Progress ; Part V. 
Slavery and State Rights ; Part VI. The Indestructible Union of Inde- 
structible States. This grouping involves more or less overlapping and 
some omissions, but it gives a much clearer view of the field than does 
the usual method, and it constitutes Professor Judson's real contribution 
to the literature of one-volume text-books in American history. Some 
other authors of such books have given their work the topical cast, but 
it has not before resulted in a successful invasion of the sanctity of the 
arrangement by presidential administrations. One of the merits of this 
plan is the fact that it gives opportunity for chapters dealing with phases 
of American growth that do not fall into chronological order. Such, for 
example, is the chapter on local life, in which Professor Judson points out 
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how largely American development is by groups within the nation, and 
illustrates this by a brief account of the post-Revolutionary history of the 
political institutions of the state of New York and by a sketch of our local 
governments. 

These innovations in arrangement, and the title of the book, " Growth 
of the American Nation," might lead the reader to expect more novelty of 
opinion than he will find. On the whole, the author follows the usual views. 
The cursory survey of the colonial period prevents him from giving a satis- 
factory explanation of the political institutions and social and economic 
forces of the sections along the Atlantic coast, and of the development 
of American society in the formative eighteenth century. He accepts the 
American view of the legality of the contentions of the Revolutionists, and 
believes that since 1 789 there has been an American nation. The subject 
of the growth of the nation would have warranted a fuller account of the 
intrigues for the Mississippi in the confederation period ; the formation of 
settlement in the Gulf states, and the interior in general ; and the succession 
of Indian wars by which the nation won the West. Professor Judson devotes 
hardly more than a paragraph to the Indians. The movements of national 
growth involved in the administration of the public domain, the extension 
of railroads, the direction and characteristics of immigration, might have 
been more fully treated. One wonders how New England was "demo- 
cratic," on page 36, and "aristocratic," on page 64. It is certainly 
of doubtful correctness to speak of Washington as a "thorough aristocrat," 
and of Monroe as an "eminently respectable mediocrity." Since aris- 
tocracy played so large a part in Hamilton's principles, it is misleading, 
for that reason if for no other, to say that the principles of the national 
democracy of 1815 were " Hamilton's principles." New York's land claim 
was not limited to territory north of the Ohio. The trouble with the 
Creeks and Cherokees, and the Panama Congress, in J. Q_. Adams's presi- 
dency, deserve mention. Such slips, as well as the bad method of mar- 
ginal citation of authorities, indicate haste in the preparation of the book. 
Nevertheless, Professor Judson has made a valuable and suggestive manual, 
which is a welcome find in the flood of elementary text-books in American 
history. 

Frederick J. Turner. 

The History of Canada. By William Kingsford, LL.D., 
F.R.S. (Canada). Vol. VIII., 1808-1815. (Toronto: Row- 
sell and Hutchinson. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co. 1895. Pp. xviii, 601.) 

Historical research has not gready flourished in English-speaking 
Canada. The literary spirit is less strong there than in French Canada, 
and for a sufficient reason. French Canadians have the interests and 
ambitions of a distinct nationality. They are not French politically nor 
English intellectually. Their unique position and dramatic history have 
caused them to take a patriotic interest in themselves as a people which has 



